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Welcome  to  the  house  tour  to  benefit  the  City  of  Paris 
Defense  Fund! 

The  homes  on  this  tour,  all  built  before  1900,  represent 
several  styles  and  degrees  of  luxury.  They  are  in  various  stages 
of  restoration.,  to  give  you  an  insight  into  what  really  comes 
between  BEFORE  and  AFTER.  Much  of  the  restoration  work  has  been 
done  by  the  owners  themselves,  and  we  hope  their  example  will 
inspire  some  of  you  to  take  on  such  a task  yourselves. 

The  City  of  Paris  Building  has  been  designated  State  Historical 
Landmark  Number  876  and  has  been  placed  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places,  ranking  national  (not  just  state  or  local)  signi- 
ficance. We  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  four  members  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors,  who  had  the  intelligence  and  integ- 
rity to  support  City  Historical  Landmark  Designation:  Dianne 

Feinstein,  Robert  Gonzales,  Quentin  Kopp  and  John  Molinari. 

At  this  stage,  our  battle  to  save  this  magnificent  old  building 
is  largely  dependent  on  legal  proceedings.  We  have  prepared  our- 
selves with  a strategy  and  an  excellent  attorney,  whose  fees  and 
any  court  costs  will  be  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  your  contribu- 
tions . 

The  Citizens  Committee  to  Save  the  City  of  Paris  Building  and 
the  Victorian  Alliance  are  co-sponsoring  this  benefit,  and  both 
welcome  new  members.  The  Committee  may  be  reached  through  John 
Johnston,  2801  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco,  94115,  (415) 

563-5006.  The  Victorian  Alliance  is  actively  involved  in  all 
phases  of  preservation  in  San  Francisco:  from  fighting  to  save 

significant  buildings  to  instructing  its  members  in  architectural 
history  and  restoration  techniques.  The  Alliance  may  be  reached 
through  its  President,  Mr.  Earl  Moss,  at  4143  Twenty-third  Street, 
San  Francisco,  94114,  (415)  824-2666. 

This  event  today  is  a result  of  the  efforts  of  many  people.  I 
would  particularly  like  to  thank  those  who  have  so  generously 
opened  their  homes  for  our  cause.  Those  serving  as  docents  and 
other  helpers  deserve  our  gratitude.  At  the  risk  of  omitting  some 
deserving  souls,  I would  like  to  acknowledge  the  efforts  of  but  a 
few,  unheralded,  die-hard  Don  Quixote's:  Betty  DeLosada,  John 

Eliassen,  Ernie  Heinzer,  Mae  Hobbs,  John  Johnston,  Earl  Moss  and 
Brad  Paul.  We  hope  you  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  efforts  today 
and  in  preservation  of  the  City  of  Paris  Building. 


Peggy  Lang 

House  Tour  Chairman 
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Mr.  Earl  Moss 
4143  Twenty- third  Street 


This  Queen  Anne  working 
man's  cottage  was  built  by  David 
and  Selina  Lewis.  Lewis  was  a 
cabinet  maker  and  stair  builder, 
and  he  apparently  built  the 
house  in  row  house  style  from 
typical  copy  book  plans  but  with 
many  built-in  additions  which 
are  particularly  noticeable  on 
the  second  floor.  The  house  was 
connected  to  the  City  water  sys- 
tem on  26  September  1892.  The 
house  may  be  earlier,  as  there 
were  four  private  water  companies 
in  the  neighborhood,  many  houses 
had  their  own  wells,  and  there 
are  still  several  active  springs 
nearby.  Interior  details  of  the 
house  span  the  years  from  1880 
to  1900. 

The  present  owner  renovated 
the  house  eight  years  ago,  but 
the  numerous  changes  are  always 
compatible  with  the  original  de- 
sign, and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  detect  the  modern  alterations. 

It  is  a good  example  of  elegance  and  flexibility  made  from  an  ordinary 
house,  with  imaginative  use  of  space. 

Go  into  the  dining  room  on  your  right,  then  through  the  drawing 
room  and  morning  room.  Over  the  drawing  room  fireplace  is  an  example 
of  the  gingerbread  architectural  fragments  Mr.  Moss  has  used  imagi- 
natively throughout  the  house.  Much  of  the  Victorian  furniture  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Moss'  grandparents  and  was  saved  from  the  Chicago  fire 
of  1871  by  being  buried  in  the  sand  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

On  the  deck,  notice  the  Corinthian  capital  well  head  which  was  sal- 
vaged from  a building  destroyed  in  the  same  fire.  Turn  left  and  go 
through  the  kitchen  and  up  the  stairs.  The  upstairs  used  to  have 
three  bedrooms  and  a sitting  room,  but  the  middle  rooms  were  com- 
bined to  make  the  comfortable,  large  study. 

Mr.  Moss,  a retired  advertising  executive,  is  on  the  Board  of 
San  Francisco  Tomorrow,  is  President  of  the  Victorian  Alliance  and 
is  one  of  San  Francisco's  most  dedicated  and  energetic  preservationists. 
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Richard  and  Cher  Zillman 
1189  Noe  Street 


A "tract-type"  house  of  the 
1890's  (although  it  stands  alone, 
there  are  others  which  once  were 
very  similar  to  it  around  the  cor- 
ner on  Twenty-fifth  Street) , the 
original  architect  and  owners  are 
not  known,  but  the  house  dates 
from  at  least  1891,  the  year  it 
was  connected  to  the  City  water 
system. 

In  the  1940's,  the  house  was 
bought  by  a family  whose  father 
died  shortly  thereafter,  leaving 
a destitute  widow  with  three 
children.  The  house  was  neglected 
to  the  point  where  the  floors  were 
rotted  through  and  it  was  in  other- 
wise horrible  condition.  The 
house  was  condemned  when  Mr.  Zill- 
man bought  it  in  1965,  and  he  tells  of  over  200  hours  of  labor  just  to 
clean  the  house  enough  to  begin  work  on  it.  He  protests  that,  if  he 
had  the  chance,  he  would  not  do  it  again,  as  it  has  required  such  a 
tremendous  amount  of  work  to  restore  the  house. 

The  stained  glass  in  the  front  door  and  dining  room  are  recent 
additions.  Turn  left  into  the  front  parlor;  though  it  is  tempting, 
please  do  not  touch  the  delicate  beading  on  the  two  fine  1920 's  lamp 
shades.  The  second  parlor  has  been  converted  into  an  intriguing  and 
comfortable  party  room. 

In  the  bathroom  you  will  notice  the  authentic  pull-chain  toilet 
which  is  original  to  the  house.  In  the  bedroom  is  a fine  brass  bed 
and,  on  the  wall,  photographs  and  drawings  of  another  old  building 
the  Zillman' s are  in  the  process  of  restoring.  The  kitchen  has  all 
the  conveniences  of  any  modern  home  but  maintains  its  warm  atmosphere 
with  the  wood  stripped  of  paint  and  returned  to  its  natural  beauty. 

From  the  enlarged  back  porch,  one  can  enjoy  a pleasant  outlook. 

The  plain  wooden  staircase  to  the  (hopeful  looking)  garden  has  been 
replaced  with  a fine  stairway  rescued  from  a house  now  destroyed. 

Mr.  Zillman,  a real  estate  appraiser,  has  instructed  on  the  art 
of  restoring  Victorians  and  is  a member  of  the  Victorian  Alliance. 
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Gerald  and  Toby  Levine 
1366  Guerrero 


Designed  by  an  architect  named  Goslin  and  completed  in  1883 , 
this  Italianate  house  was  built  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Edwards. 
Mr.  Edwards,  a carpet  importer  and  the  owner  of  California's  first 
wallpaper  factory.,  was  a civic  leader  and  President  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Fire  Commission  for  twenty  years.  When  he  died  in  1900,  fire 
bells  were  ordered  tolled  all  over  the  City.  Mrs.  Edwards,  an  un- 
usually independent  lady  for  her  era,  founded  Edwards  Abstracts, 
which  still  records  real  estate  and  other  legal  transactions.  When 
the  Levine's  bought  the  house  in  1967,  it  needed  very  little  but 
paint,  a furnace  and  new  plumbing,  as  it  had  been  in  the  Edwards 
family  for  over  sixty  years. 

The  parlor  is  in  an  extremely  rare,  original  state  because,  as 
an  Edwards  grandson  said,  "The  door  was  always  locked."  The  parlor 
still  has  all  the  original  decoration,  including  carpeting,  wall 
paper  in  two  patterns  which  meet  at  the  ceiling,  and  original  paint 
on  the  medallion  on  the  ceiling.  The  chair  by  the  front  window, 
fireplace,  gilt  mirrors,  and  cupid  from  the  1915  Pan  Pacific  Exposi- 
tion (in  the  far  corner)  are  also  all  original.  The  maps  on  the 
walls  show  the  Mission  District  in  the  early  1860 's;  the  river, 
shown  in  the  forefront  of  one,  is  now  Harrison  Street. 
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Past  the  parlor  is  the  library,  now  used  as  a dining  room, 
with  its  original  bookcases  resurrected  from  the  basement.  Mrs. 
Levine  has  her  fine  collection  of  Mission  District  photographs  on 
display,  from  which  you  can  see  that  this  street  has  changed  very 
little  since  1906. 

The  next  room,  once  the  dining  room,  has  the  fireplace  and 
rosewood  mirror  still  intact.  On  either  side  of  the  entrance  are 
Hoosier  cabinets  and  dough  tables.  Mrs.  Levine  has  located  the 
Edwards'  dining  room  furniture  and  plans  to  acquire  it  some  day. 

The  present  kitchen  was  a pantry  when  the  house  was  built, 
and  the  cabinet  opposite  the  restored  stove  was  built  with  the 
house..  The  only  noticeable  difference  between  it  ‘and  the  copy, 
on  the  right  wall,  is  that  the  new  one  has  not  had  the  edge  chewed 
by  the  family  cockatoo,  a popular  pet  of  the  Victorian  era. 

Past  the.  present  kitchen  is  the  original,  now  converted  into 
a bedroom  looking  out  into  the  garden.  The  Levine's  added  the 
windowed  doors  and  consolidated  the  three-room  bathroom  into  one 
with  a luxurious  Japanese  tub. 

Across  the  garden  is  the  guest  house,  converted  from  part  of 
the  first  carriage  house.  The  circus  tent  serves  as  a clothes 
closet.  (When  leaving,  please  use  the  garden  exit.) 

Decorations  and  furnishings  throughout  the  house  reflect  the 
Levine's  tastes  for  distinguished  Israeli  glass,  African  sculpture 
Japanese  prints  and  Mexican  art  objects.  Gerald  Levine,  an  inter- 
national economic  consultant,  is  a Director  of  San  Francisco  Tomor 
row,  an  urban  environmental  group.  Toby,  a teacher,  is  President 
of  the  Mission  Planning  Council  and  a charter  member  of  the  Vic- 
torian Alliance. 
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Michael  and  Kathryn  LeFevre 
220  San  Jose  Avenue 


This  residence  is  Italian- 
ate  in  style  and  dates  from  at 
least  1871,  having  been  connected 
to  the  City  water  system  in  that 
year.  In  1910,  it  was  moved 
from  the  back  of  the  lot  to  the 
front.  The  LeFevre' s bought  it 
in  1973  and  have  made  much  pro- 
gress in  restoring  this  old 
house  which  had  been  badly  abused 
over  the  years. 


Not  many  of  the  specific 
historical  details  are  known, 
but  the  neighbors  tell  the  Le 
Fevre ' s that  the  house  was  a 
rooming  house  after  World  War 
II  and  was  later  converted  into 
three , very  make- shift  apart- 
ments . 


The  house  has  been  subjected  to  some  very  poor  "renovations." 
Most  of  the  floors  were  covered  with  linoleum.  The  banister  had 
been  literally  cut  off  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  The  finished 
floors  have  been  professionally  sanded  and  the  new  banister  made 
and  installed  by  Precision  Woodworks. 


Mr.  LeFevre  himself  completely  removed  the  old  roof  and  in- 
stalled a new  one.  All  fireplaces  except  the  one  in  the  front 
parlor  have  been  restored  or  converted  so  that  they  may  once  again 
be  used.  The  fireplace  in  the  second  parlor  was  literally  missing; 
a similar  one  was  purchased  at  Sunrise  Salvage  in  Berkeley  and  in- 
stalled by  Rudy  Schulken,  who  did  all  the  other  fireplace  work  too. 


There  will  be  slides  at  this  house  so  that  you  may  see  the 
house  as  it  was  when  the  LeFevre ' s bought  it  in  1973,  and  hopefully 
the  finished  rooms  speak  for  themselves. 
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Butch  and  Karen  Kardum 
210  San  Jose  Avenue 


This  fine  Italianate  house 
was  built  by  a carpenter  named 
John  Greenwood.  The  exact  com- 
pletion date  is  unknown,  but 
connection  to  the  City  water 
system  was  made  in  1878. 

That  Butch  Kardum  is  one 
of  San  Francisco's  most  imagina- 
tive painting  contractors  is 
immediately  apparent  from  the 
dramatic  color  scheme.  Over  1 

the  ten  years  of  restoring  this 
house,  he  and  Mrs.  Kardum  have 
become  a Jack  and  Jill  of  all 
trades.  Karen's  talent  for  up- 
holstering and  sewing  are  par- 
ticularly notable.  Both  are 
sticklers  for  authenticity  and 
have  left  most  room  arrangements 
as  they  were  first  intended. 

They  have  also  collected  authen- 
tic San  Francisco  Victorian 
furniture  to  make  each  room  a 
living  expression  of  life  100 
years  ago. 


In  the  front  parlor,  the  furniture  set  is  from  the  Columbian 
Exposition  of  1887;  faces  carved  on  the  chairs  are  of  Columbus  and 
Isabella.  The  Lorelei  reproductions  (on  the  ceiling,  marking  the 
division  between  the  parlor  and  hallway)  were  cast  by  Agnes  Pritchard. 

On  the  piano  in  the  second  parlor  is  a tapa-cloth  given  to 
Karen's  mother  by  Charmian  London,  wife  of  author  Jack  London.  Over 
the  piano  are  family  pictures.  Karen  is  a descendant  of  California 
pioneers:  a great  great  grandfather  who  was  a Methodist  minister 

and  a Kentuckian  great  grandfather  who  became  a San  Joaquin  Valley 
rancher  after  serving  in  the  Mexican  War  and  joining  the  Gold  Rush. 

One  of  her  female  ancestors  was  evidently  fond  of  smoking  a corncob 
pipe.  Butch's  father,  of  German  and  Peruvian  ancestry,  was  an  ac- 
countant in  Peru  who  turned  to  house  painting  to  support  his  family 
in  San  Francisco.  Butch  learned  his  father's  skill  and  developed 
it  into  artistry  through  his  love  for  Victorian  houses. 
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By  reversing  the  order  of  the  rooms,  the  Kardum's  have  a 
spacious  family  dining  room  and,  in  what  was  once  a servants  hall, 
a cozy  kitchen.  As  you  enter  the  dining  room,  note  the  richly 
carved  Honduras  mahogany  chair  in  the  hall.  It  has  been  authenti- 
cally reupholstered,  thanks  to  research  in  a 1910  catalog.  In  the 
dining  room,  you  will  surely  recognize  the  gentlemen  gazing  down 
from  the  ornate  frames.  In  the  kitchen,  Butch's  headquarters  is 
the  marvelous  old  office  desk.  On  the  right  is  a huge  chopping 
block,  formerly  used  as  a workbench.  Be  sure  to  look  into  the 
lovely  garden  on  the  side  of  the  house.  The  leaded  glass  above 
the  French  doors  and  in  the  kitchen  is  original  to  the  house,  but 
stained  glass  above  the  counter  and  at  the  top  of  the  maid's  stairs 
is  an  addition  of  English  design.  | 

1 

Up  the  back  stairs,  the  first  room  on  the  left  was  a maid's 
room  and  presently  provides  Karen  the  luxury  of  a work  and  sewing 
room.  The  next  room,  also  a maid's  room,  is  now  used  for  guests. 

Vicki,  the  Kardum's  daughter,  sleeps  in  a bed  which  was  a fiftieth 
wedding  anniversary  to  her  great  great  grand  aunt.  In  the  hallway, 
notice  the  original  stained  glass  skylight  and  some  of  Butch's  own 
paintings . 

I 

In  their  son  Gary's  room,  is  a hand-carved  oak  bedstead.  Fur- 
ther on,  in  the  master  bedroom,  is  the  rest  of  this  set  which  was 
found  in  a junk  shop  and  which  Karen  refinished  after  painstakingly 
removing  many  layers  of  paint.  The  marble  sink  in  the  master  bed- 
room is  original,  and  the  trunk  and  dressers  are  family  pieces. 

A piece  of  homespun  made  in  Kentucky  in  1843  hangs  on  the 
banister  of  the  mahogany  and  burled  walnut  staircase. 
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Mr.  James  B.  Tyler 
959  South  Van  Ness 


In  order  to  appreciate 
this  truly  outstanding  Queen 
Anne  house,  one  must  know  some- 
thing of  its  history  and  the 
abuses  it  has  suffered  over  the 
years . 

In  the  1880's,  Howard 
Street  in  the  Mission  was  an 
opulent  residential  district, 
enjoying  San  Francisco's  best 
weather  and  providing  fashion- 
able addresses  for  many  whose 
names  are  recalled  today  as 
important.  A survivor  of  this 
era  is  the  residence  built  by 
John  Coop  in  1889  at  2425 
Howard  Street,  now  959  South 
Van  Ness.  As  proprietor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  (at 
Fifth  and  Bryant  Streets) , John 
Coop  had  .readily  available  the 
craftsmen  to  build  an  outstand- 
ing home,  and  he  included  every 
feature  then  known  for  comfort- 
able living.  He  included,  as 
well,  typical  devices  of  the 
period  for  delineating  the  sta- 
tus of  its  occupants:  fine 

woods  and  highly  ornamented 
appointments,  both  inside  and 
out. 


In  1895,  Mr.  Coop  sold  his  home  to  the  Homer  Wilsons  (he  a 
mining  financier  with  offices  in  the  Mills  Building)  who  lived  in 
it  for  eleven  years.  After  the  earthquake,  the  Wilsons  moved  to 
Belvedere  Street,  renting  the  house  to  Sarah  Jopling  (for  $85.00  a 
month.')  who  ran  a boarding  house  which  was  known  as  one  of  the 
Mission  District's  best.  The  shortage  of  housing  following  the 
earthquake  was  alleviated  all  over  the  City  by  this  expedient,  re- 
sulting in  long-term  multiple  occupancy  for  many  fine  residences, 
this  one  no  exception.  The  60  foot  frontage  was  reduced  to  35  in 
1912  by  sale  of  the  south  garden,  upon  which  was  built  the  flats 
which  have  ever  since  shaded  the  building.  During  World  Wars  I and 
II,  countless  modifications  of  the  interior  resulted  in  kitchens  in 
nearly  every  room.  In  the  1940 's  a ladies'  furrier  was  located  in 
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the  basement,  and  the  cap  of  the  tower  was  removed,  as  it  had 
leaked  and  was  in  danger  of  falling. 


A respite  from  the  housekeeping-rooms  era  came  in  1958,  by 
order  of  the  Health  Department.  The  following  owners  slowly  dis- 
mantled the  kitchens  and  improved  the  interior.  In  1964,  however, 
the  house  was  acquired  by  a group  for  use  as  a rehabilitation  cen- 
ter, and  progress  was  set  back  some  years.  More  than  fifty  persons 
occupied  the  house  for  most  of  the  next  seven  years.  Finally,  in 
1971,  the  end  to  65  years  of  multiple  occupancy  came  when  the  pre- 
sent owner  commenced  a long-range  project  for  restoration  of  his 
home.  Since  then,  most  of  the  basics  --  structural  repairs,  re- 
moval of  added  portions,  entirely  new  plumbing,  overhaul  of  kitch- 
ens and  baths  — have  been  completed,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
maining work  is  now  cosmetic.  Included  in  this  category,  however, 
is  a new  roof  and  exterior  painting,  together  with  replacement  of 
the  tower  and  front  stairs  to  the  street. 


There  are  a number  of  noteworthy  interior  features.  The  main 
staircase  is  entirely  hand-made  and  hand-fitted,  largely  in  Honduras 
mahogany;  miraculously,  it  escaped  being  painted  and  is  among  the 
better  examples  of  Victorian  craftsmanship  surviving  in  San  Fran-  | 

cisco.  Although  the  home's  original  stained  glass  has  been  lost, 
it  is  being  replaced  with  period  reconstructions.  The  pieces  over 
the  entrance,  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  the  front  parlor  were  designed 
by  Christine  Wallach  and  executed  by  Jed  Wallach . In  the  front 
parlor,  the  rococo  fireplace  and  mantel  are  intace  and  typically 
exhuberant.  Mr.  Tyler  himself  restored  the  organ.  In  the  dining 
room  is  a pre-earthquake  sideboard,  made  in  San  Francisco,  so  large 
that  porch  railings  had  to  be  removed  to  get  it  into  the  house; 
the  wall  was  cut  out  to  accomodate  the  piece.  Capitals  on  many  of 
the  doors  are  in  good  condition  throughout  the  house.  If  you  look 
closely  at  the  wall  between  the  dining  room  and  parlor,  you  can  see 
sketches  for  the  wooden  archway  which  San  Francisco  Victoriana  will 
soon  reproduce. 

Beyond  the  dining  room  are  the  pantry,  kitchen  and  conserva-  I 

tory.  The  entire  southeast  corner  of  the  house  had  been  radically 
altered,  and  has  been  rebuilt.  The  roof  on  the  conservatory  is 
temporary  and  will  be  replaced  with  leaded  glass.  It  took  over  40 
hours  of  labor  to  restore  the  central  stained-glass  window  here 
(and  there  are  two  more  to  be  done) . The  wainscoting  was  moved 
from  the  dining  room  when  the  sideboard  was  installed.  The  kitchen 
is  the  most  nearly  finished  room  in  the  house.  Original  moldings 
survive  only  on  the  north  wall,  but  San  Francisco  Victoriana  has 
copied  it  well  for  other  locations.  Mr.  Tyler  built  the  cabinets 
himself.  Notice  the  annunciator  on  the  wall,  used  to  direct  ser- 
vants to  the  rooms  upstairs.  The  Butler's  panty  is  now  a fully 
appointed  wet  bar,  with  glassware  storage  and  wineracks;  the 
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kitchen  pantry  has  been  divided  to  permit  installation  of  a half- 
bath on  the  main  floor. 


Also  on  the  main  floor  is  what  will  be  restored  as  a library 
one  day.  On  display  on  the  desk  is  a 1909  Block  Book  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  which  are  copies  of  City  Hall  real  estate  maps.  The 
photo  albums  record  much  of  the  work  done  on  this  house,  and  after 
browsing  through  them  you  will  doubly  appreciate  the  progess  made  1 

thus  far.  | 

Minor  changes  in  the  floor  plan  have  been  included  in  the  | 

restoration  to  conform  with  current  concepts  of  comfort.  The  five 
bedrooms  and  parlor  on  the  second  floor,  which  still  display  some 
abuses  of  the  housekeeping-rooms  era,  have  been  regrouped  into  a 
pair  of  suites  and  two  spare  bedrooms.  In  the  master  bedroom  at 
the  front,  note  the  curved  glass  which  survives  in'  the  turret  win- 
dows and,  in  the  adjacent  room,  a dresser  which  can  be  turned 
around  to  pull  out  a folding  bed.  Here,  too,  you  may  enjoy  music 
received  on  a "radiograph"  regenerative  receiver  of  approximately 
1915.  The  gas  jet  in  the  hallway  is  a good  example  of  the  gaslights 
which  are  in  working  order  throughout  the  house. 

On  the  third  floor  is  a marvelous  model  train  set,  in  a large 
room  which  presently  serves  as  a recreation  room.  Mr.  Tyler  plans 
to  convert  the  tower  into  a card  room  by  raising  the  floor  about 
two  feet  and  adding  a period  game  table.  Observe  also  the  instan- 
taneous water  heater  ("geyser")  which  will  soon  be  reinstalled  to 
heat  water  for  a bath  on  this  floor. 

After  walking  through  this  fine  old  residence,  please  partake 
of  refreshments  in  the  dining  room.  And  if  you  get  a chance,  please 
introduce  yourself  to  Mrs.  Clara  Conley  --  one  of  Aunt  Sally  Jop- 
ling's  boarders.  Mrs.  Conley  is  among  the  people  in  the  1909  photos 
(in  the  front  hall) , and  she  will  be  happy  to  share  her  memories 
with  you. 
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1.  4143  Twenty-third  Street  (between  Castro  and  Diamond) 

2.  1189  Noe  (between  Jersey  and  Twenty-fifth  Street) 

3.  1366  Guerrero  (between  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth) 

4.  220  San  Jose  (between  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  Streets) 

5.  210  San  Jose  (between  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  Streets) 

6.  959  South  Van  Ness  (between  Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  Streets) 


